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the influence of such doctrinaire trains of thought on the
House had disappeared. This was manifest in the whole
discussion on the change, which made much more deviation
in principle than in practice from the historic order of
business.

The course of the debate throws many instructive lights upon the way
in which this most important administrative function of Parliament had
been moulded during the last generation. In his introductory speech of
the 2oth of February Mr. Balfour gave a masterly specimen of clear and
impartial argument in favour of the reform. It was, he said, an ancient
superstition that the object of discussion in supply was to insure an econo-
mical administration of public money. That might have been the case
at one time, but now it was Parliament and not ministers that desired to
increase expenditure. The old technical rule that only a minister of the
Crown might move to increase a vote had become quite illusory : a private
member often moved a reduction of a vote in order by his speech to urge
its increase. In his opinion the most important function of discussion in
supply was to afford private members an opportunity for exercising the
right of criticising the policy and administration of the Government.
The modem generation's desire to speak, and the belief, which might
perhaps be called an illusion, that the Opposition ought to hamper the
Government programme to the full extent of its power, had led of late
years to an enormous lengthening of debates in supply. The want of
a special day devoted to the estimates was also very unfortunate. The
earlier debates in class I were regularly prolonged to an inordinate
extent, and really important criticisms were frequently thrust to the
end of the session, when all true parliamentary vigour was exhausted.
The Government, therefore, proposed a new scheme : first of all the fixed
number of twenty sittings was to set a limit to the dragging on of the
debates; further, Mr. Balfour suggested that, instead of insisting on finishing
one class of votes at a time, on each day when supply was taken some
important vote should be placed first, and that, if necessary, a new impor-
tant matter might be taken up before the discussion of the previous class
was closed ; the less important votes might be left over to the end. He
anticipated the objection that the scheme would render certain the voting
of large sections of supply without discussion, and answered that such was
already the case ; the new procedure would have the advantage of allowing
many, if not all, of the important votes to corne up before the " guillotine "
came into action. Statistics showed that twenty days was a fair assign-
ment.1 Finally, Mr. Balfour pointed out that the House had, after careful
deliberation, decided to allow the guillotine in the case of important
bills, and its use for supply was much more fully justified. It was
absolutely necessary that the latter should be dealt with in the year, while
there was no such need for disposing of bills; besides, the estimates were,
with insignificant variations, the same from year to year; and the House

1 Mr. Balfour calculated that in the six years 1890-1895 the number
of eight-hour days given to supply had been respectively 28, 23, 8, 27, 19,
20. Of these the numbers before the 5th August were respectively 21, 23,
7, n, 13, 18. (Parliamentary Debates (37), 731, 1022.)